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Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 82.) 
It is a mark of the short-sighted labourer to be 
impatient of growth. It must show itself in a 
sensible form, and almost at once, to satisfy him. 
Like little children, eager to see their seeds grow- 
ing, he will pull his plants up to see what pro- 
gress they are making, and so kill them. But 
man who plants and sows, must wait in patience 
and in faith,—faith in the bountiful spring, and 
summer, and autumn, which will follow. He 
must sometimes even content himself with the 
thought that his children shall epjoy the fruits. 
Some young men, in one of Lafontaine’s fables, 
ridicule an old patriarch of fourscore, engaged in 
planting an avenue of young trees. The youths 
told him he would not live to see them as high 
ashishead. ‘ Well,” replied the aged worker, 
“what of that? If their shade afford me no plea- 
sure, it may afford pleasure to my children, and 
even to you; and therefore, the planting of them 
affords me pleasure.’’ Not long ago, a poor work- 
man, who had been working for the future, lay 
dying, his wife and children sobbing around his 
bed ; the sufferer was agonized by the thought of 
their struggle with the world without him; and 
the certainty of that struggle embittered his last 
moments. ‘My poor Willy! my poor Mary!” 
he cried in despair, “ what will become of them !” 
Consolation was tried, but for some time in vain. 
At last one thoughtful friend said to him, hope- 
fully, “‘ Fear not! you leave to them a rich legacy; 
rest assured your teachings will not be forgotten ; 
the seed you have sown will not be lost ; and your 
books will be the same to them, and open their 
minds, and through them minister lovingly to the 
great God of all!” ‘Oh! peace, consolation,”’ 
said the dying man, and spake no more. é 
The highest and most effective culture of all, 
resolves itself into Self-Culture. The education 
received at school and college is but a beginning, 
and is mainly valuable in so far as it trains us in 
the habit of continuous application, and facili- 
tates self-education, after a definite plan and sys- 
tem. To enable the mind freely to exercise its 
powers, it is necessary, even under the most 
thorough system of culture, that there should be 
occasional gaps for its free operation. Thus left 
10 some measure to find out what it can do and 
what it cannot do, it will gain in strength and 
activity, and the evils arising from a too entire 


ependence on the teaching of others will be in a\the possession of naturally superior intellectual |the eye. 


of a man is that which he gives himself, while|It is the use which is made of the one as of the 
engaged in the active pursuits of practical life.|other, which constitutes the only just claim to 
Putting ideas into one’s head will do the head no|respect. A great fund of knowledge may be ac- 
good, no more than putting things into a bag,|cumulated without any purpose; and though a 
unless it re-act upon them, make them its own,/|source of pleasure to the possessor, it may be of 
and turn them to account. “It is not enough,” |little use to any one else. It is not mere literary 
said John Locke, “ to cram ourselves with a great|culture that makes a man. For it is possible to 
load of collections; unless we chew them over/have read many books and waded through many 
again, they will not give us strength and nourish-|sciences, and yet to possess no sound intellectual 
ment.”” That which is put into us by others is|discipline; whilst others, without any regular 
always far less ours than that which we acquire|scholastic culture, may, by the diligent exercise 
by our own diligent and persevering effort. Know-|of their judgment and observation, have acquired 
ledge conquered by labour, becomes a possession, |eminent mental vigor. ; 3 
—a property entirely our own. A greater vivid-| An often quoted expression at this day is that 
ness and permanency of impression is secured ; |‘ Knowledge is power;” but so also are fanaticism, 
and facts thus acquired become registered in the|despotism, and ambition. Knowledge of itself, 
mind in a way that mere imparted information|unless wisely directed, might merely make bad 
can never produce. This kind of self-culture also| men more dangerous, and the society in which it 
calls forth power and cultivates strength. The|was regarded as the highest good, little better 
self-solution of one problem helps the mastery of|than a pandemonium. Knowledge must be allied 
another; and thus knowledge is carried into|to goodness and wisdom, and.embodied in upright 
faculty. Our own active effort is the essential |character, else it is naught. Pestalozzi even held 
thing; and no facilities, no books, no teachers, no| intellectual training by itself to be pernicious ; 
amount of lessons learned by rote, will enable us|insisting that the roots of all knowledge must 
to dispense with it. Such a spirit infused into|strike and feed iw the soil of the religious rightly- 
self-culture gives birth toa living teaching, which|governed will. The acquisition of knowledge 
inspires with purpose the whole man,—impress-| may, it is true, protect a man against the meaner 
ing a distinct stamp upon the mind, and actively | felonies of life ; but not in any degree against its 
promoting the formation of principles and habi-|selfish vices, unless fortified by sound principles 
tudes of conduct. and habits. Hence do we find in daily life, so 
The best teachers have been prompt to recog-|many instances of men who are well-informed in 
nize the importance of self-culture, and of stimu-|intellect, but utterly deformed in character ; filled 
lating the student early to accustom himself to|with the learning of the schools, yet possessing 
acquire knowledge by the active exertion of his|little practical wisdom, and offering examples 
own faculties. They have relied more upon ¢rain-|rather for warning than imitation. 
ing than upon felling; and sought to make their} It is possible that at this day we may even ex- 
pupils themselves active parties to the work in|aggerate the importance of literary culture. We 
which they were engaged ; thus making teaching|are apt to imagine that because we possess mapy 
something far higher than the mere passive re-|libraries, institutes, and museums, we are making 
ception of the scraps and details of knowledge.|great progress. But it is not improbable that 
This was the spirit in which the great Dr. Arnold |such facilities may as often be a hindrance as a 
worked ; he strove to teach his pupils to rely upon | help to individual self-culture of the highest kind. 
themselves, and to develop their own powers, him-|The possession of a library, or the free use of it, 





self merely guiding, directing, stimulating, and 
encouraging them. ‘TI would far rather,” he 
said, “send a boy to Van Diemen’s Land, where 
he must work for his bread, than send him to 
Oxford to live in luxury, without any desire in 
his mind to avail himself of his advantages.” ‘If 
there be one thing on earth,”’ he observed on an- 
other occasion, ‘‘ which is truly adwirable, it is 
to see God’s wisdom blessing an inferiority of 
natural powers, when they have been honestly, 
truly, and zealously cultivated.” Speaking of a 
pupil of this character, he said, ‘ I would stand 
to that man hat in hand.”’ Once at Laleham, 
when teaching a rather dull boy, be spoke some- 
what sharply to him, on which the nde: looked up 
in his face and said, ‘‘ Why do you speak angrily, 
sir? indeed, I am doing the best I can.”” Years 
afterwards, Arnold used to tell the story to bis 
children, and added, ‘“‘I never felt so much io 
my life,—that look and that speech I have never 
forgotten.” 

There is no more personal merit attaching to 


no more constitutes learning, than the possession 
of wealth constitutes generosity. Though we un- 
doubtedly possess great facilities, it is neverthe- 
less true, as of old, that wisdom and understand- 
ing can only become the possession of individual 
men by travelling the old road of observation, at- 
tention, perseverance, and industry. The posses- 
sion of the mere materials of knowledge is some- 
thing very different from wisdom and understand- 
ing, which are reached through a higher kind of 
discipline than that of reading. 
“ Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge, a rnde unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 

Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place, 

Does but encumber, whom it seems t’ enrich.” 


The wultitude of books which modern readers 
wade through, may produce distraction as much 
as culture; the process leaving no more definite 
impression upon the mind than gazing through 
the shifting forms in a kaleidoscope does upon 
Reading is often bat a mere passive 


great degree avoided. Often the best education powers than in the succession to a large estate.|reception of other men’s thoughts; there being 
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little or no active effort of the mindin the transac- 
tion. Then how wuch of our reading is but the 
indulgence of a sort of literary epicurism, or in- 
tellectual dram-drinking, imparting a grateful 
excitement for the moment, without the slightest 
effect in improving and enriching the mind or 
‘building up the character. Thus many indulge 
themselves in the conceit that they are cultivating 
their:minds, when they are only employed in the 
humbler occupation of killing time ; of which per- 
haps the best that can be said is, that it merely 
keeps them from doing worse things. 

Carlyle, when applied to by a young friend for 
advice as to the books he was to read, wrote him 
as follows: “It is not by books alone, nor by 
books chiefly, that a man becomes in all parts a 
map. Study to do faithfully whatsoever thing in 
your. actual situation, there and now, you find 
either expressly or tacitly laid to your charge ; 
that is your post; stand to it like a true soldier. 
A man perfects himself by work much more than 
by reading. They are a growing kind of men 
that can wisely combine the two things,—wisely, 
valiantly can do what is laid to their hand in 
their present sphere, and prepare themselves 
witha] for doing other wiser things, if such lie 
before them.” 
| It is also to be borne in mind that the experi- 
ence gathered from books, though often valuable, 
is but of the nature of learning; whereas the ex- 
perience gained from actual life is of the nature 
of wisdom ; and a small store of the latter is worth 
vastly: more than any stock of the former. Lord 
Bolingbroke truly said that ‘Whatever study 
tends neither directly nor indirectly to make us 
better men and citizens, is at best but a specious 
and ingenious sort of idleness, and the knowledge 
we acquire by it, only a creditable kind of ignor- 
ance,—nothing more.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Writings of William Penn 


O ye inhabitants of the world, hear and be en- 
treated for your soul’s sake! O that ye knew 
your Creator to be also your Redeemer! who does 
as certainly visit you by the spirit of the second 
Adam as ever he created you in the nature of the 
first Adam. That as io one you fell, so in the other 
ynneg arise out of your fallen and foul estate, and 

a reformed, regenerate and chosen people 
to God. This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased, hear ye him, said God the Father. 
And what says Christ, the Son? Learn of me, 
for Iam meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. For, out of Christ; out 
of his spirit and nature, verily we cannot have 
peace, No peace to the wicked, no peace to the 
proud and ungodly, saith the Lord. Friends, 
you must take up your cross daily and follow him, 
or ye cannot be his disciples, his followers, his 
people, his friends; those in whom he is well 
pleased. Whose doctrine is not so much the good 
words you read in creeds and catechisws, as it is 
the living teaching of his Spirit in your own 
hearts ; and whose religion is not opinion, but 
experience; not notion, but enjoyment. Life 
from death, and conversion, and regeneration : in 
short, undefiledness, and holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord. 

Here is the faith. of Jesus. A faith that over- 
comes the world, and works by love, not violence. 
Where zeal and charity are companions, and 
knowledge doth not puff up but lives and works 
by. obedience, this is the faith and religion of 
Jesus: all others are the faith and religion of 
hypocrites and devils; which they may have, and 
be, hypocrites and devils still. For ‘hoanht they 


believe, their faith works not by love ; and though 
they know the truth, they obey it not. 

Wherefore friends, it behooves you much to 
see what faith and religion you have; and not 
flatter yourselves on to perdition. If it be the 
true, the pure, the undefiled, according to the 
apostle James i. 27, then you will have light 
hearts, and easy consciences, and a hope that will 
not make you ashamed. Else, believesit, heavi- 
bess, anguish and tribulation will (whatever be 
your profession) overwhelm you in the day that 
God shall enter into judgment with you. For 
which cause, my dear country folks and people, 
be entreated while it is to-day, to turn unto the 
Lord with all your hearts, and hearken to his 
voice, in your own consciences, that calls you to 
holiness, and harden not your hearts against his 
reproof, for the reproof of instruction is the way 
to life, endless life. Did you but feel that God 
sees you every where and in every thing, and that 
continually, it would abundantly alter the case 
with you. Then would you say as one of old, 
‘the Lord was here and I knewit not. Fear, a 
holy fear would take hold of you, an awe of the 
Omnipotent Majesty would seize you, and you 
would not do that before God, which you would 
be ashamed men should see you do. For no 
place is secret to him ; the light and darkness are 
alike. His witness is with you as much alone, as 
in company, and may perhaps be better heard by 

a.  . 

A Sin not then in the face of God, in contempt 
of his witness, in despite of his Spirit that is in 
you ; but hear it, receive it, and love it, and you 
will be born of it, and become the children of 
him whose eye penetrates the darkest coverts, 
and findeth out the most secret corners ; even He 
that searches the heart and tries the reins of man, 
and sets his sins in order before him, and telleth 
unto him his most inward thoughts. 

This being the case, what manner of persons 
ought you to be, ye children of men! Do not 
satisfy yourselves with out-sides, with a name, a 
profession, a church-membership, &c. For it is 
not what you say, but what you do. But turn in, 
and examine your own hearts, see how they stand 
affected towards God and his law and truth in 
your inward parts. Be strict and true in the 
search, as you would save your souls. If your 
minds be set on heavenly things, and holiness and 
charity be the zealous bent thereof, well will it 
be with you for ever: to live then will be Christ, 
and to die will be your everlasting gain. For 
blessed is that people and nation whose God is 
the Lord. But if the love and spirit of the world 
prevail ; if pride, covetousness and luxury, envy, 
bitterness and vain-glory, that are so very oppo- 
site to the will and nature of God and his holy 
Lamb ; if these things have power over you, flatter 
not yourselves, you cannot be true christians, not 
in favour With Goa, for you take his name in vain. 
And your very prayers and oblations are an abomi- 
nation to the Lord, in that state. God calls for 
the heart: My son, give me thy heart. He has 
eiven man the rest; but that, God will have for 
himself, if man will have him for his God and 
friend. Deceive not yourselves therefore, O ye 
sons and daughters of Adam! for believe it, such 
as you sow, such you must reap, and there is no 
repentance in the grave. And a short but great 
work will God do in the earth; and great judg- 
ments, of divers kinds, will begin it, and they 
are at the door. Yea, they are begun, if ye could 
but see them. 

Awake then, awake out of the sleep of this 
world! Behold the Judge is at hand, and the 
midnight cry is coming upon you as a thief in the 
night. Prepare, prepare, or you are excluded for 


ever! And remember, salvation is from sin, or 
it will never be from wrath; so said the angel, 
Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their sins. For it is the pure in 
heart that see God, and nothing unlike him can 
please him, and less live with him for ever. 

The eternal God reach unto you by his power. 
ful Spirit, break your peace in the broad way, 
touch you deeply with a sense of your disobedi- 
ence to him, give you true contrition and repent. 
ance, and create in you a clean heart, and renew 
a right spirit within you. To conclude, make 
you holy, make you zealous, and make you chari- 
table; that you may do, as well as say, and not 
only profess, but possess the truth of the living 
God in your inward parts; that pearl of price, 
that hicden and eternal treasure. So shall you 
know that the times of refreshing are come from 
the presence of the Lord, and that the kingdom 
is again restored unto Israel! Israel, the Prinee 
of peace, who hath prevailed with God for man; 
whose sceptre is a sceptre of righteousness, and 
of whose dominion there shall be noend. §o 
come Lord Jesus; come quickly. Amen. 

Written in behalf of the said people, for the 
jnformation and good of all, by 

WILLIAM PENN. 


Antiquity of the Olives of Gethsemane.—In 
Turkey, every olive tree which was found stand- 
ing by the Moslems when they conquered Asia, 
pays a tax of one medina to the treasury, while 
each of those planted since the conquest pays half 
its produce; now the eight olive trees of Geth- 
semane pay only eight medina. Dr. Wild de. 
scribes the largest as being twenty-four feet in 
girth above the root, though its topmost branch 
is not above thirty feet from the ground. M. 
Bove, who travelled as a naturalist, asserts that 
the largest are at least six yards in circumference, 
and nine or ten yards high—so large, indeed, that 
he calculates their age at 2000 years.— Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


Sea- Soundings.— V arious sea-soundings, made 
in preparation for laying the Atlantic subma- 
rine cable, reveal the following results :—The 
Baltic Sea, between Germany and Sweden, is only 
120 feet deep, and the Adriatic, between Venice 
and Triste, 130. The greatest depth of the chan- 
nel between France and England doos not exceed 
300, whilst to the south-west of Ireland, where 
the sea is open, the depth is more than 3000 feet. 
The seas to the south of Europe are much deeper 
than those inthe interior. In the narrowest part 
of the Strait of Gibraltar, the depth is only 1000 
feet, while a little more to the East it is 3000. 
On the cvast of Spain the depth is nearly 6000 
feet. At 250 miles south of Nantucket, (south 
of Cape Cod) no bottom was found at 7800 feet. 
The greatest depths of all are to be met with in 
the Southern ocean. To the west of the Cape of 
Good Hope 16,000 feet have been measured, and 
to the west of St. Helena 28,000. Dr. Young 
estimates the average depth of the Atlantic at 
26,000 fect, and that of the Pacific at 20,000.— 
American Artisan. 

Wrong and Right.—To stop doing wrong is 
the simple process with which to begin the work 
of doing right ; but vanity commonly perseveres 
in the path of error, for no better reason than 8 
reluctance to make to others that confession which 
it has already made to itself. In the case of weak 
persons how strong will be the tenacicus obstinacy 
with which they cling to errors, simply because 
their neighbours are looking on. 
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An Insect Show. alone is sufficient to strike terror into a whole 
In the month of September of this year there| herd of reindee?. Livingston states that in set- 
was a novel and exceedingly instructive exhibi-|tling in certain parts of southern Africa, the first 
tion at the Palace of Industry in Paris—an exhi-| enemy to be ousted is a venemous fly called the 
bition of insects; those that are useful to wan, | tsefe, which is more dangerous to large cattle than 
such as the bee and the silkworm, and those that; the lion. In South America, settlers have seme- 
are injurious, as the curculio, the apple moth, the| times been obliged to use cannon in order to de- 
devouring caterpillars, &c. So far as possible at | stroy the gigantic mounds built up by the termite. 
that season, each insect was exhibited in its several) This insect, improperly styled a white ant,’ be- 
stages—the egg, the larva, the chrysalis, and the/longs to the same entomological order as our 
moth or butterfly. libellula. 
We hope to sce this idea taken up in this coun-| ‘This insect creation is so powerful that we 


i For “The Friend” 
“The trae Hope, Joy, and Peace.” 

While some among us are disposed to climb up 
another and easier way than that which only is 
true, by presumptuously claiming that they have 
attained to the hope and faith and rest of Christ, 
by a mere belief in His outward atoning sacrifice, 
and in His blood shed for them, it is well for the 
mind to turn from such false rests, to the true 
and saving hope, and joy, and peace, as set forth 
in the subjoined selection from that deeply epiri- 
tual writer among the early Friends, Isaac Pen- 


try, and insect exhibitions made a prominent/are only enabled to restrain it by having allies in \ington. 


feature at all our agricultural fairs. In nearly|its ranks, for fortunately a large numberof these 
every neighbourhood, there are naturalists who) little creatures have interests identical with our 
would be very willing to present such collections, | own, and, consequently, we enjoy their aid. What 
and they would certainly prove exceedingly in-/a reflection upon human pride! our most formid- 
structive and attractive to visitors. If arrange-| able enemy is not to be found among the lords of 
ments could be made for a lecture at a certain|/the animal kingdom—it is neither the lion, the 
hour each day, describing the habits of the in-|elephant nor the crocodile, but a diminutive in- 
sects, the value and attractiveness of the exhibi-| sect, or rather embryoMic insects, in the shape of 
tion would be greatly increased. larvae. We are held in check bya host of larvae. 

The importance of insects, and the importance| Agricultural prosperity, and, consequently, all 
of studying their habits, are thus forcibly set forth| social progress, are involved in the existence 
bySthe Paris Moniteur :— of a certain number of insects perpetually hun- 


And, dear young Friends, when any of you are 
tempted with such a shallow and “ Flimsy Faith” 
as this, may you be enabled to turn away there- 
from, and livingly take heed to the injunction of 
a great apostle, where he exhorts: “ Be not car- 
ried about with divers and strange doctrines : for 
it is a good thing that the heart be established 
with grace.” And afterwards to Timothy, he 
commends; “ Be strong, my son, in the grace 
that is in Christ Jesus.” It is by this grace that 
we all, if ever, must be “saved through faith ; 
and that not of ourselves; it is the gift of God.” 


“‘ Noxious insects are to the human race what 
an invading army is to the territory invaded. We 
are assailed day and night by three hundred thou- 
sand species of insects armed with augers, pincers, 
aod saws, which invade our fields, granaries, 
barns, and dwellings, and would destroy every- 
thing before them were they not prevented. Our 
vines, trees, grains, and buildings are each the 
prey of a separate class of destructive insects. 
Our neighbours are subject to the attacks of 
twenty-six species of insects belonging to four 
different orders. During a period of ten years, 


gering after other insects. Twenty-two kinds of|But it must be a faith which in humility and 
coleoptera, neuroptera, diptera, hymenoptera and |contrition of soul relies on the Lord Jesus, and 
orthoptera make the pyrale, or vine insect, their|includes the surrender of soul and body to Him. 
prey. The larvee of the calosomus invade cater-|The more we take heed to this grace in its inward 
pillars’ nests, pierce through their bodies, and |operations and instructions in the secret of the 
continue to feed upon them, until they can hold |soul—even the inspeaking voice of the erucified 
no more. The larve of the ichneumon fly are | Emmanuel, Christ within the hope of glory,—the 
hatched in the very body of the caterpillar, where | more we shall grow up in Him, be taught of Him 
they live until metamorphozed into nymphe or|as the truth is in Jesus, and the more also; and 
eggs. A certain variety of insect called the asile|the sooner we shall become established upon that 
is accustomed to watch almost continually for|living rock and foundation, against which neither 
little butterflies, common flies, and drones, which |the winds nor waves of time, nor even the gates of 


the vine-growing districts of Macon and Beaujo-|it seizes on the wing by means of its long feet. 


lais, suffered a loss of thirty-four millions of fraucs| Wherever carabes abound they speedily extermi- 
through the ravages of these insects. This does| nate an insect called the maus, the hideous and 


not appear so astounding when we reflect upon; formidable offspring of the black beetle. It is to 
the prodigious fecundity of insects and their in-|our interest to ascertain which classes of insects 
satiable appetite. 
known to lay the seemingly incredible number of| and increased in number, but our farmers establish 
86,400 eggs within twenty-four hours, being at/no distinction between the insects which ravage 
the rate of one egg each second, and a single|our crops and those created by Providence to 
female of the tenthredo pini, if allowed to multi-|prey upon and limit the number of the former. 


A female termite has been} are useful to man, and these should be protected /did without man, is within him.” 


hell shall ever be able to prevail. 

“Tt is no undervaluing of His blood, or out- 
ward sacrifice,” says William Penn, “to feel the 
inward benefit of tt.”” And another of Wisdom’s 
children declares: “The virtue of all Christ 
“Tf we walk 
in the light, as God is in light, the blood cleanseth; 
but not otherwise.” Then is it not clear, that 
those most value and appropriate the internal 
sacrifice, whose eyes are turned inward to the re- 


ply without hindrance, would give birth in the] Whether useful or noxious, they all suffer the| ception and due entertainment of Christ in His 


space of ten years to two hundred billions of its|sathe fate as nocturnal birds of prey and insec- 
species. The plant louse is even still more pro-| tivorous birds; muskrats, and moles among mam- 


lific. The learned Dr. Ratzburg states that the| miferous avimals, and snakes and toads among] 


living and spiritual appearance in the heart. 
Yea, was not the outward sacrifice in great part 
in purchase of this unspeakable gift of the Holy 


trunk of a fir tree sometimes affords shelter to|reptiles and amphibious animals. It has been|Ghost? “If I go not away,” saith Christ, “the 
23,000 couples of the bostrichus typographus. In|calculated that the preservation of night birds|Comforter will not come unto you; but if I de- 


1839, in Saxe-Altenburg, 500 acres of forest land| would save annually from twelve to thirteen mil-|part I will send him unto you. 


were ravaged by the /iparis monacha, when up-|lion bushels of cereals which are now devoured 
ward of twenty millions of insects were destroyed.) by rats and field mice. It may, in truth, be said 
In 1856, 33,540,000 beetles were collected in the| that man has an enemy far more dangerous to 


And when he is 
come, he will guide you into all truth: he shall 
teach you all things: he will abide with you for- 
ever.” Such a Comforter is the glory of this new 





environs of Inedlingburg, Prussia. Between 1813) him than those we have specified—and this enemy 
and 1824, Provence was overwhelmed by such an} is his own ignorance.””— Scientific American. 
immense host of traveling crickets that the au- 
thorities of Marseilles and Arles offered a reward) ,, 7). ‘ 4 
; d and the Lord heard him 

of fifty centimes per pound for the eggs and Thie poor man eried an s 
twenty-five centimes per pound for the insects sl _ a oe - a on ini 
ene ” ae 35.000 ha oe a aa stripped of every human dependence, when all 
1887, 'as ee 99 the oath fhe ges co oft flesh is silent before God and confusion covers its 
Toulouse gest edebvie fir 0 danse of Waa Jel face ; then, indeed, the Lord arises ia his holy 
square leagues by the liparis dis par. The poise habitation, made so by his refining Spirit. This 
made by the caterpillars in gnawing the leaves is| petra a pe ater oc yoo 
said to have resembled that heard in silkworm city of oiiteaie . our deep onteatesinn Thee 
nurseries. The Lombyx monacha has been known| “". Toned? ; ae 
to devastate over 200,000 acres in three or four! - - neo a lay ee 
years time. St. Augustin mentions an invasion|"” re a See 
of crickets in Numidia whose dead bodies created s ae tl 
. pestilence by which 800,000 persons perished. | aa a is so an ree, ham 

very year the Laplanders migrate northward|!0g of the future ourselves, we siould sti un- 
until they come to a region cold enough to keep willing to trust ourselves implicitly to that guid- 
off the astrins, a species of gad-fly, whose buzzing|#ace which has already carried us so far in safety. 


covenant dispensation. And are not the promises 
recited above all, that we stand in need of unto 
perfect redemption? Oh may this second com- 
ing of Christ Jesus without sin unto salvation, be 
received and cherished in the true love thereof 
within all of us. Then will His kingdom indeed 
come, and His will be done, where it must, if 
ever, in the hearts of believers. And we shall 
thus experimentally and savingly know in whom 
we have believed; and His power and dominion 
will reign over all to our present unspeakable 
peace, and to the unfailing joy of that precious 
part which is destined to immortal existence. 
|“Wherefore,”’ in the language of the apostle, “ we 
\receiving a kingdom which cafinot be moved, let 
us have grace, whereby we may serye God accept- 
‘ably with reverence and godly fear: for our God 
‘is a consuming fire.” The extract is as followeth : 

“The true ground of hope is (Christ in the 
heart, and the true hope is that hope which 
ariseth from this ground, from the feeling of Christ 
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he knows that cannot but lead to glory. But 
what is the common Christian’s hope? He fastens 
his hope upon the relation and his belief of an 
history, He that believeth shall be saved. I 
believe; therefore I shall be saved. And thus, 
as he hath got up a wrong faith, and a wrong love, 
so he gets up a wrong hope. And this hope will 

rish ; for it is the hope of the hypocrite, or an 

ope in the hypocritical nature, which complies 
with scripture-words, but is not in union with 
God, nor with the life of the scriptures ; and so 


of the sea. 


is felt, and enjoyed, and hoped for there. But 
the common Christian’s joy is from things which 
he gathers into and cowprchends in his under- 
standing ; or from flashes which he feels in the 
affectionate part, from a fire and sparks of his own 
kindling, from whence he fetches his warmth and 
comfort. 

‘“‘ And the true peace stands in the reconcilia- 
tion with God, by having that broken down which 
eauseth the wrath, and to which the wrath is, 
wherever it is found. The lamb of God breaks 
down the wall of separation in the heart; the 
blood of Jesus, wherein is the life, cleanseth away 
the sin there, maketh the heart pure, uniteth the 

ure heart to the pure God: here is union, here 
is fellowship, here is peace; but the common 
Christian’s peace is from a misunderstanding of 
scriptures, while the wall of separation is stand- 
ing, while wickedness lodges in the heart. They 
reason themselves, from scripture words, into an 
apprehension that God is at peace with them, and 
that they are in union with him; while that of 
God which is in them, witnesseth against them, 
and checks them, and wars with them ; and they 
are not one with it, nor cannot be, in that nature 
and understanding wherein their life lies, to which 
belongs no peace.’’— Works, vol. 1, p. 20. 








The Produce Exchange and the course of the 
Grain Trade. 


In the lower part of the city of New York, at 
the corner of Pearl and Whitehall strects, there 
is a large, new, brick building, of massive, pecu- 
liar, and questionable architecture, called the 
Produce Exchange. It is one of the few large 
buildings erected in this city during the war, 
having been built by an association of capitalists 
for the accommodation of the dealers in domestic 
produce. Here, from eleven o'clock to half past 
twelve every day, are to be seen some three or 
four hundred of the solid men of New York, who 
are engaged in buying and selling flour and grain 
—hook-nosed Jews, big-nosed Scotchmen, pug- 
nosed Englishmen, and sharp-nosed Yankees— 
all the noses, whatever their shape, employed in 
the useful task of ascertaining the quality of the 
great staples in which these men deal. 

The object of building the Produce Exchange 
was to provide a place where the dealers in pro- 
duce might meet daily, so that every man who 
had flour or grain to sell might offer it to every 
purchaser in the city, and every man who wished 
to purchase might easily and quickly ascertain 
what lots were offered for sale, and for what price. 
At each entrance to the building is stationed a 
doorkeeper, who admits none but members, the 
several members paying twenty-five dollars a year 
for this privilege ; then tables are prepared for 
the display of samples, and are rented to such 
dealers as choose to hire them. Each dealer 


another, are able to see what lots of produce are 
for sale at the time in the city much more easily 
being without the anchor, is tossed iu the waves|and quickly than they could by going to the seve- 


ral stores, and the sellers are enabled to present 
“ And the true joy is in the Spirit, from what) their lots to all the buyers. 


vided with a little block-tin teapot of water for 
mixing the flour into dough, in order that it may 
be examined in that state, and gentlemen are 
seen in the crowd moulding and pulling little 
pieces of dough, some of them with dabs of flour 
on their coats or faces received in the operation. 


the same as that in dry goods, but it is more 


are for shorter periods. 
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Hitt & THomas, 
No. 27 Pearl Street. 
2,392 barrels—Rochester Mills. 
The b»yers, passing round from one table to 













Each table having specimens of flour is pro- 













The course of the trade in grain is essentially 








largely for cash, and where credits are given they 


Proprietors of flouring mills throughout the 
country consign flour to commission merchants in 
New York, who charge 24 per cent for selling it. 
A large portion of the manufacturers get advances 
from the commission merchants, but there is a 
material difference in the system of making ad- 
vances from that which prevails in the dry-goods 
trade. With the latter it is a general rule not 
to advance on any consignment until the goods 
are in store, but the grain and flour dealers make 
a regular practice of paying advances so soon as 
the goods are shipped. The mill owner puts a 
quantity of flour on board a canal boat, steamer 
or railroad car, and gets a bill of lading, which is 
the carrier’s receipt agreeing to deliver the flour 
to a certain commission merchant in New York, 
and, at the same time, he draws on the commis- 



















there ; Christ in you the hope of glory. Col. i. 27.|covers his table with a shallow box, divided into 
What is the true Christian’s hope? It is Christ|compartments about the size of a brick, to hold 
in him; he hath eternal life abiding iu him ; andthe various samples of wheat, rye, barley, flour, 
or meal which he may have at the time for sale, 
and on each sample he lays his business card, 
with a minute of the number of bushels or barrels 
which he has corresponding with the sample, as, 
for instance :— 







Selected. 
THE PATH THAT LEADS TO HEAVEN. 
Think’st thou ’mid flowery fields it lies, 
The path thine eager spirit tries ; 

Where faith and hope have striven ? 
Think’st thou the skies are always clear, 
That love and joy are always near 

The path that leads to heaven; 


And sweetly, in that narrow way, 

Must dear ones greet thee day by day? 
Ah, no! by tempests driven, 

The storm-cloud hovers o’er thy path, 

Which seems to thee the way of wrath, 
The path that leads to heaven. 


And graves are there, and sighs and tears, 
And sickness with its train of fears, 
And hearts with anguish riven ; 
And martyrs’ blood and dying groans, 
And dark with woes the world disowns, 
The path that leads to heaven. 


Yes, ’t is the way, the way to God, 

The way by ancient worthies trod, 
Where they have fought and striven, 

The way Christ opened when he died ; 

And shall we fear the path he tried— 
The path that leads to heaven? 


No, weary pilgrim, basten on; 
The day of toil is almost gone : 
Yon western clouds are given, 
With gold and purple on their breast, 
As emblems of the morrow’s rest— 
That calm, sweet rest in heaven. 
—American Messenger. 
nessa 


Selected, 
In little things of common life, 


There lies the Christian’s noblest strife ; 
When he does eonscience make 

Of every thought and throb within ; 

And words and works, of self and sin, 
Crushes for Jesus’ sake; 


And all the while no glory sees, 
Save in his own infirmities, 
Which magnify the grace; 
That out of weakness, strength can bring 
And give, so low and vile a thiug, 
In God’s bigh work a place. 


os 


Consider the Lilies how they grow. Luke xii. 27. 


sion merchant for a large part of the value of the} —The instruction we should derive from them.— 
flour, generally within a dollar per barrel of the|It might be pleasing to consider the mechanism 
market price, and, on the receipt of the bill of|of nature as it is unfolded in this beautiful flower, 
lading, the commission merchant pays the draft|—to trace how, from the embryo formed in the 


if it is drawn at sight, or accepts it if it is on| bulb, cr root, it remains torpid in the earth many 


time. The drafts are drawn as may have been 
previously agreed upon—at the present time they 
are usually drawn payable at sight, or within ten 
days. 

Commission merchants sell in large lots of 50 
to 1,000 barrels of flour in a lot to jobbers, who 
sell by the single barrel or more to retailers. The 
regular credit to jobbers is seven days. Grain is 
collected from farmers by traders throughout the 
country, from whom commission merchants in the 
city receive it for sale. 

This is the way that, in the present organiza- 
tion of trade, grain and flour are first collected in 
the great marts, and then distributed to consum- 
ers.— Scientific American. 


Solitude.—Solitude bears the same relation to 
the mind, that sleep does to the body. It affords 
it the necessary opportunities for repose and re- 
covery. Inthe respite thus afforded to thought 


months ;—is then attracted by the sun, and un- 
fulds its snowy bosom to the sky! how erect and 
stately it sparkles its transient day,—then drops 
its fading petals, and the retiring sap sinks into 
the root, and forms the blossom for the succeeding 
year! beautiful imagery breaks in upon the mind 
with this view of “the lilies as they grow.” 
We see an emblem of purity in their snowy 
whiteness,—of the perfection of nature’s God 
in the perfection of his minute works, of the 
fragility of all terrestrial beauty :—‘ No sooner 
does the wind pass over it, but it is gone.” 
We see the provision laid up in the prom- 
ise— Every herb yielding seed, whose seed 
is in itself.” But this is not all: the Christian 
may still “‘ consider the lilies as they grow,” 
with richer imagery. The rod which the promises 
of his Immanuel bequeathed him, is not a sapless 
staff; but, like Aaron’s rod, buddeth; he takes 
the Scripture, and “ considers the lilies how they 


by solitude, the soul seems to retire within her-|grow.”” When the pleasing promise in Hosea 
self, to close her portals against the world, shut| breaks in upon his meditation, ‘1 will be as the 
out the garish lights of day, exclude all noisy|dew unto Israel; he shall grow as the lily,’— 
clamors of the crowd, and, in a temporary with-| here the work of the Divine Spirit is familiarized 
drawal from the strife, so to recruit her strength,| to his mind, under the similitude of the dew, and 
as to go forth to a renewal of the conflict with|the flower nourished imperceptibly by its refresh- 
new strength for its necessities, and new hopes of ing humidity bears testimony that a change may be 
its result. wrought in the soul, until it buds forth and blos- 
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soms as the rose, and the soul can apply the prophet’s | classes ; that which seeks the metal from the solid|city. This letter is probably lost, if it ever reached 
language,—“ I am like a green fir tree ; from Thee | rock, or quartz, and that which finds it in sand, their hands, but we know that it contained di- 
js my fruit found.” Thus encouraged, the mind }gravel or soil. The former process is the univer |rections as to what he wished done with the six- 
renews its researches, and the sacred record breaks | sal and familiar one of all rock mining, following|teen acres. He felt like a father towards the 
in upon the memory with “I am the Rose of |the rich veins into the bowels of the earth with|members of the Society of Friends who were set- 
Sharon; asa lily amongst thorns, so is my love| pick and powder, crushing the rock,’and seducing /tling in this new country, and he wished to do 
amongst the daughters.” Here the Saviour con-|the infinitesimal atoms of metal from the dusty, |something for the promotion of their religious, 


descends to compare himself with the rose; and | powdered mass.— Editorial Correspondence of the|social and physical condition. He thought that 
the Church to the lily amongst thorns. Be it| Springfield Republican. 





observed, that the believer’s sorrows and tempta- 
tions are not unknown to his Saviour ; he knew 
his “lilies are amongst the thorns.” Can it be 
said that the Christian’s privileges are not pecu- 
liar and superior, “ when he considers the lilies as 
they grow?” The nature of the growth of flowers 
offers variety of instruction ; let it suffice to hint 
that their first shoot is to take root downwards. 
And if the Christian be a consistent character, a 
plant of the Lord’s right hand planting, his hu- 
mility will take deep root before the legitimate blos- 
soms of piety appear. Lastly, The despised follower 
of the Lord, the poor, careful, doubting Christian, 
may “consider the lilies as they grow,” as a 
memorial of God’s providential care and gracious 
provision for him; he may fold the perishing 
blossom to his bosom as a legacy of love from his 
Divine Saviour, and a seak or stamp that he shall 
not be left comfortless ; and, following the gra- 
cious injunction promised, pursue the infallible 
promise and consolation attached to it by Christ 
himself,—‘ Consider the lilies how “they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say 
unto you, that Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these: if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven,—how much more shall he 


clothe you, O ye of little faith !’—Spiritual 
Gleanings. 





The Present Yield of Gold.—We have been 
making our final studies of the mining business 
of the Pacific States here among the mines and 
mills at the famous Mariposa estate of Col. Fre- 
mont. 


up my various notes and observations in Califor- 

















And the occasion is a proper one to sum!vania which William Penn gave me.” 





. For “The Friend.” 

George Fox’s bequest to Friends of Philadelphia, 

and the Reasons why our city missed having 

the free Botanical Garden he intended for it. 

There are many of the pecuniary difficulties and 
perplexities of life which spring out of a want of 
proper business habits. If we do not in our buy- 
ing or selling, our giving or receiving property, 
take care that all the processes are conducted ac- 
cording to legal forms, we may find our intentions 
frustrated, and we or others may be brought to 
loss. The necessity of transacting business in a 
proper business manner is very clearly illustrated 
by the informality of the manner of the bequest 
of George Fox to Friends of this city, from which 
there finally arose the necessity of their paying a 
cousiderable sum of money for that which they 
had received as a free gift. 

When William Penn had obtained from King 
Charles II. the grant of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, to show his love and esteem for his dear 
friend, George Fox, he made him a landowner in 
his‘new possession, by presenting him with a re- 
ceipt for twenty-five pounds, and a deed which 
entitled him to a lot of 1250 acres of wild land, 
and varried with it a right to alot in his proposed 
city, and sixteen acres also therein. This receipt 
and deed, which bears date “‘ 21st October, 1681,” 
was given, it appears, without any money having 
jbeen paid. William Penn, in after life, says 
positively it was a gift, and George Fox, as we 
shall have occasion to show in one of his memo- 
randa on the subject, calls it “land in Pennsyl- 


On further considering his city plan, William 



























bia on that subject, and, so far as possible, rep-|Penn believed that it would be very unwise tu 
resent the state of the business in the whole|have large lots of sixteen or more acres granted to 
region west of the Rocky Mountains. The gross|one person in his chief city, who might choose to 
production of gold and silver of all these States|keep their land unimproved, and concluded that 


was probably never greater than now. There are 
no very exact figures to be had; those of Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’s Express and the San Francisco 
Mint furnish the best data, and are before me in 
detail. They indicate a total yield for 1864, of 
about $60,000,000, and for this year at least an 
equal, probably a greater, sum, perhaps $65,000,- 
000 or $70,000,000. California herself produces 
now but about one-third of this amount ; she has 
fallen off from forty and fifty millions a year to 
twenty and twenty-five ; while Nevada now offers 
from fifteen to twenty millions a year, mainly of 
silver; Idaho and eastern Oregon sent forward 
nive millions last year, and will probably increase 
this to twelve or fifteen millions this year; and 
the British Proviuces and Arizona furnish per- 
haps fivé millions. The gold of Montana mainly 


jany one purchasing one thousand acres in the 


Province, should be entitled to two city lots of 


33 feet front on some of the principal streets, and 
|sitxeen acres in other land imwediately around the 
city, which were to be called “ Liberty lands.” 
In conversation with George Fox, William Penn 
promised that a city lot for him should be sur- 
veyed next to his own reserved part, and there 
he did place it on the map or plot of his yet un- 
built city. On his arrival in America, whilst 
busily engaged in planning for the future pros- 
perity of the settlement, in seeing to the actual 
surveying of the city, and uccupied by the multi- 
plicity of other business which the magnitude of 
his concern brought upon him, a certain Griffith 
Jones, afterwards a great troubler under Keith, 
entered and built upon the lot already apportion- 





finds its way east through Colorado ; but this is|ed to George Fox, and afterward earnestly pressed 
the first season of any large production there.|the proprietor to allow him to hold it. By his 
But the production of all the States and Territo-|importunity he at last prevailed, and obtained a 
ries this side of the Rocky Mountains comes to|title to the lot. 

San Francisco; one third of it, or about twenty. | The receipt for the twenty-five pounds and the 
millions, is coined at the United States Mint|deed was in the possession of George Fox, but he 
there, and the rest is exported in bars or dust,|took no steps legally to efpower any une in his 


mainly in bars, to New York, China, and England, | name to have the land located and surveyed. In 
but chiefly now to England. 


The western or California slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada yield no silver ore—here the mining is 
of gold alone, and it is divided into two general 


Cook, John Simcock, Samuel Jennings, and 





‘which he supposed were or would be located in the 


a year or two, however, he wrote a letter to Arthur 


Samuel Carpenter, respecting the sixteen acres 


a meeting-house, a school-hoase, a burying place, 
and a pasture lot for the accommodation of the 
horses of such as rode to meeting, were essentials, 
and he deemed that advantage would arise from 
a Botanical Garden, wherein might be raised such 
plants as were esteemed for their medical virtues, 
and in which the young “ lads and lasses” might 
ramble, see them growing, and by suitable in- 
structors be taught their various properties, and 
how to prepare them to be used in sickness. All 
these blessings he intended should flow to the 
Friends in Philadelphia out of the sixteen acres. 
This we know from other papers of his, but how 
far he developed his views in this letter is un- 
known. Long before the time this communica- 
tion could have reached the hands of the Friends 
to whom it was addressed, lots had been obtained, 
meeting-houses erected, and burying giounds 
opened, and they knew that the Commissioners of 
Property would not survey sixteen acres in the 
city limits because it would entirely derange the 
proprietor’s plan of the city. If they ever wrote 
to George Fox on the subject, the letter never 
reached his hands. 

On the 2d day of the Eighth month, 1686, 
George Fox, without having taken measures to 
have the land surveyed and secured to him, drew 
up a paper in which he says he gives his land in 
Pennsylvania, of over 1000 acres, to John Rouse, 
Thomas Lower, and Daniel Abrahams, and his 
sixteen acres to Friends of Philadelphia, for cer- 
tain uses which will be hereafter mentioned. 
This paper, as a gift, could pass no legal title to 
real estate, and it was not of the nature of a de- 
vise, nor ever recorded as such. The odd collec- 
tions of bequests admitted and recorded in Doc- 
tor’s Commons as George Fox’s will, contains no 
allusion to his lands in Pennsylvania. 

George Fox died in London, 11th mo. 13th, 
1690, old style, leaving what he calls “ his deeds” 
for lands in this country, in his trunk at William 
Mead’s, meaning thereby his receipt and deed 
from William Penn. No clear effort appears to 
have been made at that time to have the land to 
which he was entitled, selected and surveyed. 
Some of the devisory papers which he had written 
to direct how his effects should be distributed, 
were, nearly seven years after his death, recorded 
as his will, but no executors had been appointed, 
and as far as appears, no regular administration 
raised. Why, under such circumstances, such 
unattested papers should have been offered as a 
will, especially as the bequests were of such a 
trifling character, is hard to understaud. Henry 
Tuke thinks that it was done by Thomas Lower 
to show the heirs-at-law how little property George 
left. , 

Thomas Lower, about the beginning of 1699, 
perhaps at the instigation of Margaret Fox, who 
naturally wished that her husband’s intended 
gifts to her three sons-in-law, and to Friends of 
Philadelphia should be carried out, began to make 
enquiry as to the then condition of things, as re- 
spected the taking up and dividing the lands. 
Thus he wrote to Joseph Growden of Backs 
county, Pennsylvania. 

Lonpon, the 16th of the First month, 1699, 

“Dear Frrenp Josepa GRowDEN :-— 

Thine I received, and was glad to hear of thine, 
thy wife and children’s welfare, which I commu- 
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nicated to my wife in Cornwall, who was gone/he hath written of, and therefore it is Friends’ 
down to look after and manage my affairs there.| concern of your country to search it out, and see 
She was at thy father’s* house at Trevose, who, to-|that right and justice be done unto him and to 
gether with thy mother and thy daughter,} were) Friends. 
all in good health. Thy father intended to have| ‘ As to the residue of his land in Pennsylva- 
sent thy daughter to London, to have lived with|nia, he hath given it by will* unto my brother 
us a while, in order to have weaned her from some| Rouse, myself and brother Abraham, and to our 
fond affection she had for parson Trevethick’s|children and heirs forever, and whether that part 
son. But whilst thy father was at Twygan-|was ever allotted out or taken up, I know not. 
greeve, and at St. Austill, about some business, But this his share or part which belonged to 
that young man came and carried her away, un-|him in Philadelphia, he being one of the first 
known to her grandmother, and married her; to|purchasers or contractors with W. Penn, I would 
the great grief of them both, as by letter from|desire thee to search out and send me word what 
thy father he hath in great sorrow written of to|is done ; whether his will and desire be in any 
me. I suppose ere this thou hast heard thereof ;| measure performed ; or the memory of his bequest 
to thine and thy wife’s sorrow also. to Friends preserved, as in truth and equity it 
“Thy father improves very much every way;jought to be. I desire thee to enquire about this 
only is under some exercise through a malicious| matter of John Simcock, Arthur Cook, and Sam- 
prosecution put on by his neighbour Peters, about| uel Jennings, to whom I desire to have my dear 
non-payment of a church rate, concerning which|love remembered, and let them know that I have 
he hath written tome. I have returned him anja copy of my father’s letter that he wrote or 
answer, that if he be taken up by a writ of ex-|caused to be written in his life to some in your 
communicatio capienda, to send me a copy of it,|country about this matter, but never did receive 
and I doubt not but to get him freed therefrom. |from any of them an answer, which he often com- 
To this I have not yet received an answer. plained of. Seeing it is never too late to do that 
“Since this disappointment is befallen thy| which is right and just to all men, I would desire 
daughter, and thy father’s good intentions toward|thee and the Friends above mentioned, to enquire 
her frustrated, I think I need not advise thee how] out this matter, and if it be so converted and re- 
much it is now thy concern and interest to return| corded to the uses and ends he did bequeath it, 
back to old England, and visit thy ancient parents,|and ordered it, then to signify it by writing unto 
to be a comfort, help and strength to them, now/me, or my mother, George Fox’s wife, that she 
in their old age, and under the great exercise that| may be satisfied of Friends performing her hus- 
they are afflicted with, by reason of thy daughter’s| band’s will and mind in your country; which I 
throwing herself away upon a man so much con-|doubt not but it will be a great satisfaction to her 
trary to their mind, counsel and advice, which |and all to hear of. 
will turn to her great sorrow, as wellaslossevery| ‘So desiring to hear about this, and of the 
way in the end. Indeed, I was very sorry for|continuation of your welfare, with the remem- 
her, she being a very hopeful, comely young wo-|brance of mine and my wife’s true love to thee, 
man, and if she had continued amongst Friends,|thy wife and children, and Grace Langhorn when 
in all probability, might have been married to her|thou seest her, and to Friends to whom we may 
own and her relations’ great comfort and joy;|be known, that enquire after us, so rest, 
which now she hath deprived herself of by this Thy truly loving friend, 
wilful and inconsiderate act, which you must be Tao. Lower.” 
content with, and bear as patiently as you can. |- ve f 
«“ My father-in-law, George Fox, purchased of It is difficult to conceive how Thomas Lower, 
William Penn 1250 acres of land in Pennsylvania, |* ™20 of business, and one well acquainted with 
and should have had it laid out as one of the first| the strictness of legal forms in England, especi- 
lots, or parts or parcels of ground that was allotted ally in the conveyance of real estate, should have 
or measured out-in Pennsylvania. All that part had such a loose idea of the manner of performing 
or purpart which was to fall to his lot or share in such things in Pennsylvania, as to —en that a 
your town of Philadelphia, he did give and hath|™ere letter expressive of George Fox’s wishes, 
since confirmed it unto Friends for ever, to build would have given legal authority to the Friends 
a meeting house upon, and enclosed for aburying-| whom it was addressed, to have selected and 
ground, and for Friends to put their horses into taken up lands, and to have entered into posses- 
that came from far to the meetings, but he never|S#09 thereof on behalf of the Society of Friends, 
could have any account in his life-time that it|t® Whom no valid deed of conveyance had been 
was done, although he wrote about it before his}|™2de. If he had considered the amount of busi- 
decease. ness pressing upon the Governor during his short 
“ Now I would desire thee to enquire what js|St@y in Pennsylvania, he would have felt the im- 
become of that part or share of my father’s land possibility of his attending to the locating of lands 
in Philadelphia that was allotted out for him, and|® the purchaser. His business was, by himself 
whether it be converted to the use and intent he} authorized deputies, to furnish them with the 
ordered it; that so his will and mind, and good, | ®&¢essary receipts and titles, which would insure, 
honest intent may be preserved on record, as it when properly presented to his commissioners or 
ought to be. I desire thee to make diligent in- agents, that the amount of land purchased should 
quiry about it, and let me hear from thee as soon as be surveyed and patented to them. Nothing of 
conveniently thou can. If his sharein Philadelphia| this kind had ever been done, and if any blame 
be not yet allotted out, there is a great wrong attaches, it belongs to those who attempted to do 
done, and great breach of promise and unfaithful legal business in an unbusiness-like manner. 
dealing toward him, and to Truth and Friends of|, This letter was committed to the care of 
your country. At whatsoever door this neglect Thomas Musgrave, a valuable . riend in the — 
lies, I know not, but this I have heard, that he|'8try, who had paid a religious visit to America 
was promised that his lot should be in the heart . 
and centre of your city or town. That he hath The The morse in which he says a gives this aon to 
} i 9} is sons-iIn-law, was not, as we have seen, acknow- 
we disposed of it to the uses aforesaid, I know ledged as part of his will. Had it been appended and 
~ ieee ee accepted, it is probable that neither Friends of Phila- 


delphi Th L d oth l 
fIn England on a visit to her grand-parents. mon Aa — — eee ee 














































































in 1694, and who was now emigrating to Penn- 
sylvania, intending to settle there. The vessel 
he sailed in appears to have been crowded with 
emigrants, and during a long voyage a fatal dis. 
ease broke out among the passengers, of whom 
sixty died, and among these Thomas Musgrave, 
The letter, however, reached the hands of Joseph 
Growden, and is still preserved. 

(To be continued.) 





War.—George Washington expressed himself 


thus in regard to this opprobrium of the christian 
world: ‘‘ My first wish is to see this plague of 
mankind banished from the earth, and the: song 
and daughters of this world employed in more 
pleasing and innocent amusements than in pre- 
paring implements, and exercising them, for the 
destruction of mankind. For the sake of hu- 
manity, it is devoutly to be wished that the manly 
employment of agriculture, and the humanizing 
benefit of commerce, would supersede the waste 
of war and the rage of conquest ; that the swords . 


might be turned into plough-shares, the spears 


into pruning-hooks, and, as the Scriptures express 
it, ‘the nations learn war no more.’”’ 





THE FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH MONTH 18, 1865. 








We have received a communication from an 


esteemed minister in New York Yearly Meeting on 


the subject of “ reconstruction or reunion” in the 
Society, in which, referring to the editorial re- 
marks in the seventh number, 10th mo 14th, 
upon a former article on thesame subject, coming 
from a different source, the writer says, “I was 
pleased with the editor’s remarks gerterally, but 
had some fears that they might be received as a 
rebuke to some, may be to the correspondent who 
furnished that article. I hope it was not intended 
that [it] did not proceed from the operation of 
the 
strikes me that while we should give due deference 
to the views of the editor, we should at the same 
time encourage obedience to the practical opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit ; acknowledging his power 
to work both immediately and instrumentally. 
Few miracles were ever wrought without some 
means, and those means often of the simplest 
kind [but] producing a great effect for good.” 
‘‘ Your correspondent may acknowledge that he 
has long waited with feelings of deep and prayer- 
ful anxiety that something like the moving of 
the Spirit of God might take place on the troubled 
waters; butas often has had to bemoan himself, 
saying ‘by whom shall Jacob arise? for he is 
small.’ But although the well seems deep and 
we have nothing wherewith to draw, yet we have 
the assurance that if we ask aright, nothing 
doubting, we shall receive of the Fountain of 
living water, which will spring up for our good 
and the good of the Society at large. I say I had 
waited ; and it was under great discouragement, 
but the article alluded to [in the Friend] gave a 
gleam of hope that through the united prayerful 
exercise of concerned Friends, the Lord would 
hearken and hear, and make a way where there 
appeared to be no way.” ; 

The writer then proceeds to give his views 10 
relation to the course that should be pursued in 
order to re-establish the Society in its original 
oneness of doctrine and organization. 

We had no intention of conveying anything 
like “a rebuke” in our remarks on the former 
communication relative to this subject, and think 
its author, who is altogether unknown to us, ca 
hardly have so misconstrued them; and we pat- 


oly Spirit in the heart of the writer. It ~ 
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ticularly desire to “encourage obedience to the 

ctical operation of the Holy Spirit” in this 
concern a8 in every other connected with the 
welfare of our beloved Society. But while we 
greatly desire that @ through the united prayerful 
exercise of concerned Friends the Lord would 
pearken and hear, and make a way where there 
appears to be no way” our views remain unchanged 


in the Minutes of our last Yearly Meeting, show- 
ing the answers for each of their Subordinate 
Meetings, and giving the number of families and 
parts of families separately. 

Answers to the Statistical Queries.—Members 
11,955; Received, 244; Ceased, 46; Families, 
2,380; Parts, 589.” 

“Our duty as a Christian Church, to labour 


co-operation of other Christian denominations in 
an effort to procure the settlement of all national 
and iaternational difficulties without resort to the 
sword.” 

Tenth month 2nd.—“ We are informed that our 
Friends of Iowa and Western Yearly Meetings 
have appointed committees to confer together as 
to a new arrangement in the time of holding those 








that “all plans for healing the breaches, proposed |for the salvation of souls and the spread of 
and discussed beforehand will only lead to un-|the Gospel amongst men, has been brought to 
rofitable controversy.” We must therefore de-|view and seriously considered, and an earnest 
cline laying the plan proposed in the communica-|desire prevailed that those amongst us who feel 





tion last received before our readers. 





In reply to the communication received from 
Jowa requesting information as to the most eligible 
part of Kansas for a Friend to settle in, we may 
say, we have very little knowledge of the relative 
advantages of different sections of that State as to 
climate, soil &c., but we think the inducements 
to immigration held out by interested persons, 
ought not to unsettle any Friend who is living 
where the religious meetings of the Society, its 
schools and social intercourse with its members, 
are easily accessible, 
might possibly be obtained by a removal. 





INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

Some one has kindly sent us a copy of the printed 
minutes of the late Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. They are extensive, and much of the | 
matter contained in them is more particularly in- 
teresting to its own members than to the Society 
generally. 

The first sitting which was on the 27th of the 
Ninth month, was principally occupied with read- 
ing epistles from other Yearly Meetings, and 
appointing 4 committee to prepare replies. 

28th. Chas. F. Coffin was appointed clerk with | 
two assistants. 

“The subject of resuming correspondence with 
our dear Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, | 
has been introduced and seriously considered. 
Inasmuch as this Meeting was amongst the first) 
to suspend correspondence with that Yearly) 
Meeting, in a feeling of love and Christian regard 
toward our dear brethren there, we believe it may 
be right for us to propose a resumption thereof. 
We now appoint - = - * 
in conjunction with a like committee of women 
Friends, to take the subject into prayerful con- 
sideration ; and, if way opens for it, to prepare 
and produce an Epistle, to that Yearly Meeting, 
toa future sitting of this Meeting.” 

“The meeting entered upon the consideration | 
of the state of Society, by reading the queries and | 
answers. During this engagement, we have been | 
favored to feel the presence of the Holy Spirit, | 
uniting our hearts in love to each other and to) 
the Head of the Church.” 

After the minute of the exercise prevailing in 
the meeting while considering the state of ‘its 
members and meetings is the following :— 

“ Our Subordinate Meetings are directed here- | 
after to have the inquiry carefully made, and 
report annually, 

Ist. “The number of families which read the, 
Holy Scriptures daily, as advised. 

2d. “ The number which read them frequently, | 
but not daily. 

3d. “The number in which the practice of| 





although a little more wealth {the Gospel to every creature.’ Our single object 


called into the vineyard, may obey that call ; and 
that all our members may look around and see 
whether they are discharging their religious duty 
to those who are outside the fold of Christ. If 
we are really branches abiding in the Vine, we 
shall be enabled to bring forth fruit to the praise 
of the Great Husbandman. Whilst without Him 
we can do nothing to promote His glory, we can- 
not doubt that if we were individually more faith- 
ful, we should, to a far greater extent than here- 
tofore, have our part in the fulfilment of the in- 
junction, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach 


in all such labour, should be that souls may be 
gathered to Christ. In order to this, we must. 
first be endued with power from on high. May 
we then patiently abide under the influences of 
the blessed spirit of grace and supplication, that 
the fervent and effectual prayer may continually 
ascend with acceptance in the name of Jesus, 
that the word of the Lord may have free course 
and be glorified. Our worthy predecessors in the 
Truth, were abundant in their labours for the 
conversion of the world, and they spent much 
time in proclaiming the Gospel amongst men, 
and in visiting, strengthening and encouraging 
the churches which were built up through the 
blessing of Christ on their labors. The exhorta- 
tion of William Penn to Friends in his day, is 
surely no less applicable to us now: ‘ Be univer- 
sal in your spirits, and keep out of all straitness 
and narrowness. Look to God’s great and glor- 
ious kingdom and its prosperity. Our time is 
not our own, nor are we our own. God hath 
bought us with a price, not to serve ourselves, 
but to glorify Him in body, soul and spirit.’ 

“ Let us, as followers of the blessed Saviour, 
be not forgetful of the poor, the degraded, and 
those who have none to care for them. This 
ought to be the concern not of ministers alone, 


|but of every living member of the body; that as 


there is a diversity of gifts under the administra- 
tion of the One Spirit, we would encourage all to 
be faithful to that measure of service to which 
they are called, under the direction of the Holy 
Spirit, and to improve the talent with which they 
may have been intrusted. 

‘(Quarterly and Monthly Meetings are re- 
quested to read the foregoing minute in their 
meetings. )” 


“The tollowing Extract from the Minutes of 


Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, [the Biun’s 


Meeting] has been received and read. ‘I'he propo-; 
|sition having been seriously considered, we unite in 


appointing the following Friends totake the subject 
under further consideration, and report their judg- 
ment thereon to a future sitting ; and they are au- 


\thorized, if in their judgment it seems best to do so, 


to propose the names of a suitable number of 


collecting the family for this purpose is neglected.” | Friends to represent this Meeting in said Confer- 
“ 29th. Answers to the statistical queries pro-|ence.” 


pounded by lust Yearly Meeting, have been re- 


“That this Meeting invite the other Yearly 






























ceived from all the Quarterly Meetings except Meetings to meet us; by delegates, in General 
Wabash. The following is a summary. The!Conference, to see if we cannot bear a more effi- 
Quarterly Meetings ere directed to forward to our |cient testimony against war. And, also, to take 
uext Yearly Meeting full statements, as required ‘into consideration the propriety of seeking the 
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meetings, and that they request the co-operation 
of this Meeting. We therefore appoint * 
* * = to unite with the committee 
of those Yearly Meetings in considering the sub- 
ject, and report to our next Yearly Meeting.” 

The proposition for a conference was united 
with and a committee appointed. A long report 
from the Committee on Freedmen was read and 
approved. A report on “ Missionary Labours,” 
was read and a minute made, “ affectionately ad- 
vising” the young not to shrink “from engaging 
in the work of [Scripture] teaching when called 
to it.” 

37d. From the report on schools it appears 
there are 4,089 children between the ages of five 
and twenty-one years. Of these, 1,435 had been 
taught in the course of the year in schools under 
the superintendence of committees appointed by 
monthly meetings; 1,384 in schools taught by 
members but not under such superintendence ; 
1,024, in schools not taught by members. 

The following extract from the Report of the 
Committee on Education, is applicable to Friends 
in other places. 

“The proper training and education of our 
youth has, from the rise of our Society, been re- 
garded, by all properly exercised Friends, as a 
matter of the greatest consequence. This desire, 
to have them grow up under such religious train- 
ing and influences as will tend to their establish- 
ment in correct habits and principles, as well as 
for their instruction in the useful and practical 
arts and sciences, is a natural result of the great 
principles which we profess. 

“‘ Without stopping to discuss the point here, 
such an education as will best fit us profitably to 
fill our several places as members of a religious 
body, and for our duties as enlightened citizens, 
must be a subject of solemn importance to al/ who 
think. And, although Friends still feel a deep 
interest in the education of their children, and 
the subject has for so many years been claiming 
our attention as a committee, yet, in view of the 
fact that in many places the interest in Friends’ 
schools appears to be on the decline, (and, as 
almost a necessary consequence, in such places 
the meetings become less interesting,) this com- 
mittee is desirous that subordinate meetings and 
committees may seriously inquire whether the 
efforts and the sacrifices which we are making for 
the right education of our children, are. at all 
proportioned to the great importance of such a 
work at the present time, and under the present 
circumstances. May we all see to it, Friends, 
that we do not bestow our money on our children 
in some other way, that will be of an 
less value to them, than in the effort to establis 
for them good schools. Let us wisely consider 
the fact that schooling which costs us least, is by 
no means always the cheapest.” 

“ The committee relative to an Epistle to our 
dear Friends in Philadelphia, reports as follows. 
After consideration of the subject, this Meeting 
unites in adopting the Epistle, and directs the 
Clerk to sign it oa our behalf. As suggested by 
the committee, we now appoint Jacob Elliot and 
Joseph Cox to attend the next Yearly Meeting 
in Philadelphia, with the Epistle, and as bearers 
of a message of love and brotherly regard from 
this Meeting. 
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“ To the Yearly Meeting :—The committee ap- eas pe and Richmond, which has been 
. . ee . : evastated by the contending armies. Valuable farms, 
pointed at a previous sitting relative to addressing ‘ble farms 
an Epistle to our Friends of Philadelphia Yearly where an outing of ssaney for frases cad btildings ts 


| , . needed, are disposed of by their former owners at very 
Meeting, have had the subject under serious con- | jow prices. 


sideration, and have united in judgment that it) Indian Afairs.—From telegrams and other official 
would be right for this Meeting to address such a — ay tp ey of the In- 

na . ne erlor rom General Curtis and the other Commissioners 
eee an a appointed by the President to negotiate treaties with 


Y : . sae the Indians of the upper Missouri river, it appears that 
in proposing to the Meeting that our friends Ja-| heir exertions have been attended with success. It is 


cob Elliott and Joseph Cox be set apart as a|stated that treaties have been concluded with most of 
deputation to attend that Yearly Meeting and |the Indian tribes in that region. Some, owing to dis- 
as tance and the lateness of the season, could not be 

present the Epistle. ss reached at this time. ; 
Signed on behalf of the Committee. Execution of Henry Wirze.—Capt. Wirze, Commandant 

Tenth month 2nd, 1865.” of the Andersonville Prison, was executed at Washing- 
ton on the 10th inst. The Military Commission by 
which he was tried, found him guilty of conspiring with 
others to impair and injure the health and destroy the 
lives of the Federal prisoners committed to his charge. 
The wretched man manifested great calmness and firm- 
ness, and died protesting his innocence. He was in- 
terred in the prison-yard where Payne and others con- 
nected with the assassination conspiracy were buried. 
New York.—At the election in this city on the 7th 
inst., 81,476 votes were polled. The Democratic ma- 
jority was 24,714, which is 12,309 less than that of last 
year. The organization of the Fire Brigade in New 
York, under the paid system, has just been completed. 
The entire force consists of thirty-five steam fire engine 
companies, and twelve hook and ladder companies. 
The whole number of men employed in the brigade is 
five hundred and seventy-six, whose annual salaries 
will amount to $426,250. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 277. 

The Elections held on the 7th inst., resulted every 
where in fayor of the Republican party. In the State 
of New York they elected 111 members of the Legisla- 
ture, and the Democrats 48 ; in New Jersey, 47 Repub- 
lican members were chosen, and 34 Democrats. It is 
expected that the legislature of New Jersey, at its next 
session, will ratify the Constitutional Amendment 
abolishing slavery in the United States. 

Texas.—Late advices say that Gov. Hamilton will not 
call a State Convention before the middle of the First 
month next, and the fear is expressed that the State will 
not be represented in the next Congress. The debt con- 
tracted by Texas during the war, amounted to nine 
millions of dollars, which it will probably be required 
to repudiate before being re-admitted into the Union. 

Georgia.—The Convention has repudiated the rebel 
war debt by a vote of 133 to 117» Georgia papers speak 
of the rapid recovery of the State from the effects of the 
war, The Augusta Chronicle and Sentinel says: “Where 
the emancipated slaves have abandoned the homestead 
the farmer and his sons have plowed the fields, and 
have now reaped a fuir harvest. In every branch of 
trade, also, our people have shown more enterprise and 
a greater spirit of self-reliance than ever before. Neces- 
sity having torown many upon their own resources, 
they are proving by their deeds that they are fully equal 
to the task before them.” 

South Carolina.—In a recent telegram to Gov. Perry, 
the President expresses his regret that neither the Con- 
vention nor the State Legislature had yet pronounced 




























































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forr1gxn.—News from Europe to the 3d inst. The 
British Parliament had been prorogued until the 23d 
inst. The London 7imes says, the present Cabinet iscom- 
plete, with the exception of a single office—that of Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Earl Russell, it is stated, 
assumes the Premiership, Lord Clarendon will be the new 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and Gladstone will remain 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and act as leader of the| 
House of Commons. The Liverpool cotton market was 
moderately active, sales of the week 51,000 bales. Fair 
Orleans, 23d.; middling uplands, 20}d. Breadstuffs | 
slightly higher. Consols 89. U.S. 5-20, 64. 

A reduction in the French army and navy estimates 
is said to have been decided upon. The belief gains | 
ground in Paris that the French troops are to be with-| 
drawn from Mexico. The Paris correspondents of the 
London Zimes and of the Morning Post, both write as if 
this were a fixed fact, and assert that in less than one 
year the movement will be completed. This resolution 
is said to be adopted not only from a desire to afford 
no reasonable ground of complaint to the United States, 
but also on economical grounds. The ravages of cholera | 
in Paris appeared to be abating. The admissions have | 
decreased in all the hospitals except two located in the | 
quarters most severely visited. The Emperor and Em- 
press have made a favorable impression on the Parisians 
by their conduct during the present calamity. They 
have visited some of the hospitals, and inspect person- 
ally every thing connected with the sanitary condition 
of the city. 

It is stated that Spain intends to take energetic 
measures for the suppression of the slave trade. 

Two French frigates had arrived at Civita Vecchia for 
the purpose of embarking a portion of the French army 
now in the Roman States. This is a beginning of the 
proposed evacuation. 

German politics are looking very stormy again. The 
trouble is caused by the interminable Schleswig-Hol- | 
stein dispute. The Prussian and Austrian governments 
have instructed their troops to prevent by force the 
meeting of the National Verein at Frankfort to discuss 
the question. Meanwhile the National Verein had a| 
meeting and demanded that the question should be set- 

tled by a vote of the Schleswig-Holsteiners themselves. 

Advices from Brazil announce tbat the town of Uru- 
guay has been unconditionally surrendered to the Bra- | 
zillians and allies, and that the Paraguayan garrison, |debts and obligations contracted in the name of the 
6000 strong, were made prisoners of war. | State for unconstitutional and rebellious purposes to be 

It is thought that the Republicans are losing ground | void. He also strongly urges an early adoption of the 
before the Imperialists in Mexico. Congressional amendment to the Constitution of the 

War bas been declared between Spain and Chili, and | United States abolishing slavery, which he says is pecu- 
all the ports of the latter country have been declared |jiarly important and desirable in reference to the gen- 
blockuded by Admiral Pessesa, commander of the Span- |eral situation of the Union. On the 13th the amend- 
ish squadron, since the 24th ultimo, ten days being al-|ment passed hoth Houses with little opposition. 
lowed for vessels then in port to clear. North Carolina.—A delegation from the Legislature 

The negro rebellion in Jamaica has been put down, |of this Stute, recently waited on the President and an- 
and the rebels are being summarily punished. Their|nounced the repeal of the ordinance of secession and 
outrages are said to have been unparalleled. the prohibition of slavery, and requested the President 

Unirep States.— The Army.—A Washington dispatch |to declare the rehabilitation of the State. The com- 
says, that the army of the United States has not been | mittee also presented the repudiation of revel debts by 
reduced so low as was generally supposed. Its full and|the late Convention. The President remarked in reply 
available strength exceeds 180,000 men, of which one) that an acceptance of the Congressional amendment 
half is on each side of the Mississippi river. abolishing slavery was highly desirable and important 

Pardoning of Rebels.—Applications for pardons are |$0 the end solicited. The indications of the North Caro- 
still coming in at the rate of a thousand per week. The |lina elections are, that no persons have been chosen for 
President has signed nearly all the warrants issued from | Congress, who can be admitted until the test oaths are 
the State Department, and for some time hereafter will | repealed. 
only attend to a few special cases, the near approach of| Zhe Freedmen.—A circular has recently been issued 
Congress necessitating the transaction of more important | by Colonel O. Brown, Assistant Commissioner of the 
business. It is understood that he designs pardoning | Freedmen’s Bureau of the State of Virginia, calling the 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































whose fate will depend on the action of Congress. duty in not enforcing upon the freedmen in their dis- 
_ Virginia.—It is stated that Northern men are invest-|tricts the necessity of entering into and fulfilling con- 
ing largely in Virginia lands, especially in the country |tracts with the planters and others who have employ- 




















ment for them. Many of the planters in Texas have 
adopted a plan to get the freedmen to pick cotton which 
has proved successful. 
ing for the cotton picked by each hand during the day, 
In consequence of the unwillingnegs of the former slaveg 


to work, a great portion of the cotton in Téxas was still 
not gathered. 









all except about 1000 of the civil and military leaders, | attention of the agents of the Bureau to their neglect of 
























































The plan is to pay every even- 


Miscellaneous.—The Macon (Ga.) Journal says that 


the abolition of slavery has removed one embarrass. 
ment to southern progress which formerly existed—the 
aversion of white labourers to come in competition with 
slaves, and the consequent. difficulty in procuring immi- 
gration of foreign white labour. 


Judge Steele, of the Chancery Court, sitting at Leba- 


non, Tennessee, has delivered an opinion in which he 
takes the ground that an obligation contracted to aid 
the rebellion is null and void, and, accordingly, he dis- 
missed a suit brought to enforce such a contract. 


The number of sick and wounded in the government 


hospitals throughout the country is less than 5000, 
Eight months since there were over 100,000 patients. 


The census of Massachusetts shows a population of 


1,267,329 this year, an increase of 36,263 since 1860. 
The present number of voters is 246,037. 


The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 


on the 13th inst.—New York.— American gold, 147. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1053; ditto, 5-20, 1014; new, 100, 
eae State flour, $7.75a $8. Shipping Ohio, $8.95 
a $9.15. 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.77 a $1.87; amber State, 
$2.40 a $2.42. State barley, $1.15. Oats, 63 cts. Mixed 
corn, 91 a 93 cts. Domestic wool, 60 a 77 cts. Mid- 
dlings cotton, 50 cts. 
$8 a $8.50; extra family and fancy, from $9 to $13.50. 
New red wheat, $2.30 a $2.40; old, $2.40 a $2.45; am- 
ber, $2.50 a $2.55; white, $2.70 a $3. 
$1.30. 
55 Clover seed, $7.50 a $8. 
were offered, the market dull and some offered were 
unsold The sales ranged from 10 a 13 cts. for com- 
mon, 14 to 15 cts. for fair to good, and 16 a 16} cts, 
for prime. 

100 Ibs. net. 


lb. gross for fat sheep, and $3 a $4 each for stock 
sheep. 


Baltimore, fair to extra, $9.25 a $9.90, 


Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, 


Rye, $1.25 8 
Old yellow corn, 90; new 80a 82. Oats, 534 
About 3000 beef cattle 


Of hogs, 3100 sold at $15 to $17.50 the 
Sales of 4000 sheep at 6} 7} cts. per 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from B. F. Wickersham, Pa., $2, to No. 10, 


vol. 40; from Elizabeth Evans, IIl., $2.20, vol. 39; from 
E. H. Hoagland, N. J., $2, vol. 38; from G. S. Passmore, 
Pa., $2, vol. 38; from J. Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 39. 


Received from Friends of Scipio M. M., N. Y., per A. 


King, $45; from Friends of Somerset, N. Y., per J. 
Haight, $30; and from J. Cope, West Chester, Pa., $10, 
for the Relief of the Freedmen. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIAs) 


Physician andSuperintendent,—Josavua H.WortHiNe- 


ton, M. D. 


Application for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





Marriep, in Friends’ meeting-house corner of. Sixth 

and Noble streets, on Third-day, the 10th of Tenth 
month, 1865, Appison Hutton to Resecca W., only 
daughter of the late William Savery, of this city. 
, on Fifth-day, the 19th of Tenth month, 1865, 
at Friends’ meeting-house on Arch street, PascHALL 
Hacker and Mary, daughter of David Scull, all of this 
city. 


a a ee se en a RR A 





Disp, early on the morning of the Ist instant, Eprrs, 
widow of the late Powell Stackhouse, of this city, in 
the 79th year of her age. 
at the residence of Wm. A. Thomas, Bellefonte, 
Pa., on the 23d of Tenth month, 1865, Marraa Irwiy, 
in the 77th year of her age, an elder and overseer of 
Centre Monthly Meeting—she appeared as a shock of 
corn fully ripe. 

——, suddenly, Tenth month 26th, 1865, Wm. A. 








Bellefonte, Pa., in the 41st year of his age. This dear 
friend had for several years past shown an increasing 
religious concern (and more particularly within a short 
time of his decease) and has left the comfortable hope 
that he has gone to everlasting rest and peace. 





WM. WU. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 


Tuomas, Jr., son of Wm. A. and Eliza M. Thomas, of 


